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NAAGP ASSAILS IKE’S 


Phila. Council 


PHILADELPHIA, June 24 
—The City Council of. Phila- 
delphia has been urged to call 
upon President Eisenhower to 


put an immediate end to the. 
violence directed against Negroes 
in the South and that he take posi- 
tive’ action with regard to integra- 
tion of the public schools and pub- 
lic transportation facilities there. | 

Philadelphia’s highest municipal 
body was urged in the form of a 
resolution presented by one of the 
two Negro Councilmen, Raymond 
Pace Alexander. 


The strongly worded two-paged 
document reminds the chief execu- 
tive of his first political presidential! 
campaign speech in which he 
stated that “I will go to Korea.” 
Alexander’s resolution continues: 
“We ask the now elected-President 
of the United States who has just 
been overwhelmingly endorsed for 
a second term... to proclaim.... 
‘1 WILL GO TO ALABAMA’... 
‘1 WILL GO TO GEORGIA’... 
‘I WILL GO TO FLORIDA’ to 
use the great power and moral per- 
suasion of my office to speak out 
for the moral conscience of Amer- 
ica’. . . and by so doing lend the 
weight and moral bulk of the great 
office of President . .. to those of 
in the moral wastelands of our 
country where everywhere the 
cries of the Negro people and their 
religious leaders are to you Mr. 
President, Come and visit us . 
come and see us in the hours of 


a 


An Editorial 


THE LITTLE matter of 
defending the lives of the 
Negro people of the South 
finally reached President 
Eisenhower's ears, thanks to 
the initiative of New York Post 
correspondent Robert G. Spivak. 

But if Eisenhower heard Mr. 
Spivak—and he must have be- 
cause he answered — the -ruth 
is, and it is a sad and shameful 
truth for the nation, he wasn't 
really listening. Not to Mr. Spi- 
vak and not to the cries of the 
Negro people of Montgomery, 
of Atlanta, of Tallahassee. | 

At Eisenhower's. press confer- 
ence Wednesday, Spivak asked: 

“Earlier this month the Ne- 
gro leaders of Alabama appeal- 
ed to you to come South and 
speak out against the growing 


violence of the pro-segregation- 
ists there. Have you responded 
to that appeal?” 


And the President replied: 


The message came in and I 
believe that — did Governor 


- Adams make a (here he confer- 


red with press secretary Hag- 
erty)—yes Governor (Sherman) 
Adams merely stated that the 
point had been turned over to 
the Department of Justice for 
study and advice to me. 

Doesn't the President of the 
United States even read the 
newspapers? : 

Doesn’t he know that four Ne- 
gro churches in Montgomery 
were bombed in a single day? 

Or if he knows, doesn’t he’ 
care? 

Doesn't he read the openly 
defiant pronouncements = of 


Southern officials, from gover- 


8 INDICTED IN CLEVELAND IN T-H CASES 


Ike's Answer to a Cry for Help 


nors right on down, that thev 
will never permit enforcement 
of the Supreme Court's integra- 
tion orders? 

Is it not true, as NAACP 
president Roy Wilkins charges, 
that: 

“President 


; 
' 
; 


American citizens are 
bludgeoned out of their free- 
doms and their rights.?” 


The President would be ad- | 
little | 
buckpassing gimmick. This si- | 
lence is his responsibilitv, not | 
that of any lawyer in the Jus- | 
His failure | 


vised to reconsider his 


tice Department. 
even to respond to the pleas of 

Negro leaders will only encour- | 
age further violations of the | 
law, which he is newly sworn | 


to defend. in the South no less | 


—_ 


than anywhere else. 


Eisenhower | 
chooses to remain silent while | 


being | 


man Urges Ike Visit South — 


ATLANTA, Ga., Jan. 24.~ 
President Eisenhower was as- 
sailed here yesterday by Roy 
Wilkins, executive secretary of 


the National Association of 
Colored People, for his refusal to 


‘speak out against the “wave of 


terror and intimidation” against 


- 


ROY WILKINS 


Negro people now sweeping the 
South. 


CLEVELAND, Jan. 24.— Eight persons, including union leaders and others in the Wilkins told a fund-raising rally 


es of being “co-conspirators” in the filix 


affidavits. 


The indictments, similar to scien Mill and Smelter Workers recently,' leaders of the Communist Party. 


ee 


handed up against 14 top leaders are a further expansion of the tech-: 


our travail . . . come and speak to 
our white brethern, who deny us 
our lawful rights... .” 


The resolution makes note of the 
Presidents’ efforts in other phases 


of the life of our country by direct 
executative action—the recent send- 
ing of Vice President Nixon on a' 
5,000 mile trip to Hungary and 
the personal tour of the President 
himself into the drought areas of 
the Southwest. 


The last section of the Resolution 
states: 


“Resolved, By the Council of the 
City of Philadelphia, That we, the 
Council of the City of Philadelphia 
memorialize the President of the 
United States of America, the Hon- 
orable Dwight D. Eisenhower, is- 
sue a proclamation to the southern 
States that have persisted in refus- 
ing to obey the decisions of the 
Supreme Court of our land that 
they integrate their public schools 
and the public transportation facili- 
ties immediately and without fur- 
ther delay; that it is the will and 
desire of the President of the 
United States that the supreme 
law of our land MUST BE RE- 
SPECTED and that further vio- 
lence and intimidation, and the 
burning. and bombing of the 
churches and homes of the Negro 
people, and others who support 
them, will cause the President of 
the United States of America to. 


(Continued on Page 7) 


-|0f the International Union of Mine,: nique to involve present or former, ]o 


The Boros Help 


Recently. we published the plea of a Communist Party | tors,” but were not indicted. 


| 


' 
; 
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section, accompanied by cash, to all other such groups to, } here 
help put over the DW’s $50,000 fund appeal. Today, another | 'wo weeks an earlier indictment of | 


CP section, which feels there is no, -— 


better way to use resources than 


to keep this paper going, sends| 


$50. A hundred more such contri-| 
butions from CP clubs and sections, | 
and from other groups, and we're| 
made. 

We're celebrating our 33rd birth- 
day until that ball on Feb. 9, and 
will modestly accept all gifts. 


The particular section contribu- 
ting this time is the Brighton 
saa group, which says as 
ollows: 

“At the Kings County CP con- 
vention last week, our delegation 
discussed the DW. We made plans 
for helping to renew all expired 
subs and for aiding the paper's fund 
drive. Though individanlal in our 
section have given and collected 
over $1,000 for the drive so far, 
we unanimously voted an added 
$50. We suggest all other sections 
to do likewise .-. . 


The Washington Heights CP 
section likewise sends along a con- 


vY 


} 


tribution, $25, and writes it is in 
“full agreement” with the editorial 


£ 


‘ 
Received yesterday _$ 410.00 
Total to Date $43,031.47 
Still To GO $ 6.968.53 


Make all checks and money 
orders payable to Robert W. 
Dunn. Send all contributions to 
P.O. Box 231, Cooper Station, 
New York City 3, N.Y.; or bring 
to 35 E. 12th St., 8th floor. You 
can buy a money order at the 
post office, or a bank check with- 
out revealing identity. 


ol 
sition of this r. | 
a ad Miami, Aa. comes $10, 
with a note saying it is “one of 
the 950 gifts.” Time flies, but not 
so fast. This was evidently sent 
when we nedeed $9,500 to go. It 
is $7,000 — and we renew our plea 

for 700 ten dollar gifts! 

A Harlemite, H. J., sends $10 
as a “belated New Year’s gift,” and 
writes that “we wish to. express 
our complete disagreement with 
James Ford and complete agree- 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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Another group of Communist: 


convicted on Smith Act charges, 


labor and progressive movement were yesterday indicted here by a grand jury on charg-|i" ,tbe Souther city: 


ig of allegedly false non-Communist TaftHartley ,, 


“President Eisenhower chooses 
remain silent while American cit- 


lizens are being bludgeoned out 
of their freedoms and their rights.” 


The President, Wilkins declared, 


aders, some among the first 11)can see the “plight of Hungarians 
‘far over the ocean, but no one 


‘hears the cries of American citi- 


SEE EDITORIAL PAGE 
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were also named as “co-conspira- 


| 


i 
' 
| 


The indictments here follow by. 


two union leaders on affidavit 
charges. They are Marie Haug , 
many years a leader of the United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine, 
Workers, and most recently the’ 
district secretary, and her husband, | 
Fred, former president of Mine- 
Mill's Local 705 of this city. 

The new indictment, charging 
“conspiracy to defraud” includes 
the Haugs, as well as James F. 
West, Chicago; Edward J. Chaka, 
Cleveland; Andrew. Remes, now 
living in Brooklyn; Hyman Lumer, 
of this city; Sam Reed, Chicago 
and Erie J. Reinthaeler, Cleveland. 

Named.as “co-conspirators” but 
not indicted are Gus Hall, Steve 
Nelson, Martin Chancey, Frank 
Hashmall, Joe Brandt, Anthony, 
Krchmarek, John Williamson and’ 
Sidney Stein. All these have been 
indicted under Smith Act charges, 
and have ben imprisoned or de- 
ported. 

The names in the indictments 
point clearly to a pattern. of “link- 
ing” trade unionists and others to 


those already convicted, | 


: _ (Continued on Page 7) 
Dixiecrats 
Win Delay on 
Civil Rights 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 24. 
House Dixiecrats have stimied a 
move to bring civil rights bills to 
the floor, and today their leaders 
announced plans to delay floor ac- 
hon bo lengthy hearings. They won 
a partial victory yesterday after a 
closed meeting of a House Judici- 
ary Committee had agreed to act 
on the Celler civil rights bills with- 
out hearings. Committee chairman 
Emanuel Celler of New York 
agreed to the hearings for four 
days, beginning on Feb. 4. But 
today Reps. Edwin E. Willis (D- 
La) and Watkins M. Abbitt (D- 
Va) said they would press for more 
time. — 

Willis promised that the oppo- 
sition would be “formidable,” and 
that there would be “witnesses of 
substance” from North and. South. 

Abbitt, in stronger language, 

‘(Continued on Page 7) 
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s Full Review of Di 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 24.—Secretary of State John Foster Dulles’ entire foreign pol- 
icy was attacked today by Sen. J. William Fulbright (D-Ark), during combined Senate 
Foreign Relations and Armed Services committe hearings on the “Eisenhower Doctrine.” 
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GRUENTHER ADMITS IKE’S 
DOCTRINE ‘RISKS’ WAR 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 24—Gen.:' Gruenther told the committee, 
Alfred M. Gruenther has told Con-|“We must »bear in mind that the 
gress that President Eisenhojver's 
doctrine for the Middle East in- 
volves the “risk” of war with the! The committee made the testi- 
Soviet Union. mony public as it went into another 

Gruenther, recently retired Al- secret session to vote on the Presi- 
lied Supreme Commander in Eur-'dent’s proposed Middle East reso- 
ee, said, however the dangers to. lution. 

} are greater if Congress ré-| Gruenther’s testimony was heav- 
fises the President power to use ily censored to delete security 
U. S. military forces if necessary in’ matter. 

the Middle East. | Gruenther, who now is head of 

Gruenther testified ih a closedj the American Red Cross, also urged 
session last Thursday before the! the committee to give Eisenhower 
House Foreign Affairs Committee. authority to spend up to $200 mil- 


*“*@+* 
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| 


‘But, he continued, “they would lose 
a war if they started it now.” 


Soo re 
Pw aC ~~ 


The committee made the testimony} lion more in economic aid to bolster: 


public today. 


Middle East economies. 


SEN. HUMPHREY OFFERS 
‘YOUTH OPPORTUNITY’ BILLS 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 24—Recent called the “sub-professions.” Sen. 


Congressional efforts to meet the Case was concerned in his pre- 
current school crisis were high- pared speech for delivery before 


' |the American College Public Rela- 
lighted today by three measures tions Association, with making a 
introduced by Sen. 


Hubert H. college education available for the 

Humphrey (D-Minn) providing for!student who might not qualify for 

Fefléral scholarships, student jobs, # scholarship. 

and additional school facilities. | Young men who want to go to 
The Humnl hile called “ college today, he said cannot work 

ae StUmpErey, Oils, Caled aitheir way a3 they could do in his 

comprehensive youth opportunity gy. 

program, follows closely proposals; “we are pricing our vouth 

by Walter Reuther, AFL-CIO vice-' of college,” es shinend dod eae 

president, who has called for a Fed-, Humphrey estimates that his 

og = aid program equal to plan will help an additional 150,- 

no jess than one and one-half per-' (QQ students to attend college. And 


cent of the gross national product. Reuther cited reports that at least 
The Reuther proposals were tend colege because of financial 
contained in an article written for! reasons. 
by the AFL-CIO. | gssei | 
The chief feature of the Hum-. | 
arships and low interest loans of 
dents. The measures would also 
and board. | TOKYO, Jan. 24—Egyptian Pres- 
The additional section of the dent Gamal Abdel Nasser warned 
school age population, for schoo] '° imternationalize the Gaza strip 
construction. , and théyGulf of Aqaba “would lead 
ported today. 
day by Sen. Richard L. Neubreger|, "1 sooner te waren in 
(D-Ore) calling for a $600 million - 
Cairo, Peking Radio said. 
jon measure to that introduced in: Ht means supge rn Sens 
‘Egyptian territory and inter- 
The Humphrey and Neuberger 4 Goggin Mice mg 
proposals go far beyond the inade- | violation of Egyptian sovereign 
propriate $250 million yearly for|tige was greatly enhanced j 
underwriting local obligations ie he “fe 
added, it would lost much of this 
ford Case (R-N}) announced a plan if it were now to give way: 
to aid states in expanding two-year 


‘Soviets are liable to miscalculate.” | 


ference in Egyptian territory is #' stools were Profs. Isador Amdur 


Y and William T. Martin. 


Fulbright, second-ranking Dem- 
ocrat on the Foreign Relations 
Committee, called for a full re- 
view of the Administration's ap- 

arent “failure” in foreign policy| 

efore Congress approves the 
“Eisenhower Doctrine.” 

With Dulles sitting stonily 
in the witness chair, Fulbright said 
approval of the new Mideast policy 
would constitute a “vote of confi- 
dence” in Administration foreign 
policy. He said he needs “more 
convincing evidence’ that those, 
policies are in the U.S. interest be- 
fore he votes to give Eisenhower 
authority to use American armed 


NOCOSIA, Cyprus. Jan. 24. — 
British forces captured 18 leaders 
of freedom fighters, killed two and 
seized large stores of arms in a 
week-long drive against Cypriot 
guerilla forces, it was announ 
today. The drive was carried out 
by 5,000 British soldiers and se- 
curity policemen through mountain 
areas. 


BRITISH REPORT SEIZURE 
OF 18 CYPRIOT LEADERS 


tish say they killed, was Markos 
Drakos. Among those reported cap- 
tured were Agyrious, a Greek na- 
tional who the British believe took 
over EOKA leadership in recent 
months from Col. George Grivas; 
Polycarpos Georghiades, who was 
liberated from Nicosia General 
Hospital by patriots while held 
there as a prisoner Jast year, and 


forces, if necessary, in the Middle Among Cypriot leaders, the Bri- 


Nicos Spanos. 


——— 


East. | 

Fulbright’s blast came amid these 
other developments: 

The House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee met in secret session to vote | 
on the Middle East military-eco- 
iInomic aid resolution. Approval 
with few major changes was pre- 
dicted. 

Dulles told the combined hear- 
‘ing it would be a “great disaster” 
‘for the U.S. if Congress would not 
“trust to the President” the eco-! 
‘nomic aspect of the mideast pro- with the Jewish question, pre- 
gram. |viously reported here and one other 
“\that is available describes the 


i ” ‘progress made in the USSR in 
ew Wit : carrying out decisions of the 20th 
: | | Congress of the Soviet Communist 
| Party. 

‘Ae | 

| A | 7 Chairman of the delegation was 

: J. R. Campbell. The report says: 

: ae e _ “In Moscow and Leningrad we 

Pret Struik | saw the most impressive evidence 

: ‘of the vast housing developments 

BOSTON, Jan. 24.—“Alfirmative here we went in those cities we 

crembership was claimed against |*2™ te giant cranes and all around 
Boer _ * them signs of vast housing con- 

Prof. Dirk J. Struik by the Mas-| oo etion = 8 


sachusetts Commission on Com-! 
| The report also notes the mass 


‘munism in announcing a new re-' dey. ci ae 
| aa of television aerials in Moscow. 
|port on the M.I.T. mat 


rematics au- 
‘thority and author. : ne, Soeneion attended the 
| Prof. Struik was indicated in Nov. 7 demonstration and says the 


'1951 under a state anti-anarchy ee oy np pesaeg cen 
law on testimony of the stoolie | 40 usual, it also says NO por- 
Herbert A. Philbrick. The case was traits of Stalin were visible. : 

quashed last spring in line with’ At bam > and enginecring 
'the Steve Nelson decision limiting | mibitions, the ——— said 
sedition laws to the Federal gov-|' at “the section which appeared 


}ernment. Suspended for five years ss fa bag . vo omy a 
with full pay while under indict-, “**° ° ee 
, peaceful use of atomic energy. 


‘ment, Prof. Struik was reinstated’ 
by MLT. last fall. | The delegation visited the huge 


The State Commission points out; Moscow Liachev auto works (for- 
in its report that the M.I.T. Cor-|merly the Stalin factory) and re- 


poration had agreed to reopen the ported: 
case if new information were pre-| | !wo members of our delega- 


A three-part report by a 


British Communists 
Tell of Soviet Trip 


British Communist Party. del- 


egation which visited the Soviet Union has been appearing 
in the British CP publication, “World News.” 


One dealt 


ee ee ee 


the 20th Congress, there appears 
to have been a determined effort to 
improve the activity and demo- 
cratic life of the Party at all levels. 
|We were told that the Party or- 
ganizations at branch, district and 
regional level had functioned dur- 
ing the latter period of Stalin’s life; 
meetings and elections had been 


held according to rule, though the 
activity was often subjected to con- 
trol from above and was some- 
times directed away from funda- 
mental issues. Now, everything is 


‘being done to develop the max- 


imum activity and initiative of 
every Communist; to make the or- 
ganization fully democratic, close 
and responsive to the wishes of the 
people. We were told that this was 
not a simple change: it was a proc- 
ess requiring struggle to overcome 
opposition arising trom bad habits; 
and needed time to train and de- 
velop new attitudes and outlook.” 
A visit to a meeting of a party 
branch in Leningrad showed, the 
‘delegation reported, lively discus- 
sion and criticism “freely in all di- 
rections.” Complaints were made 
that Khrushchev had not answered 
a letter, and another that Malenkov 
‘had returned a complaint aboat a 


‘sented, and warns that Prof. tion, Comrades Law and Warman, 
'Struik’s retention has been of Work in factories connected with 
“great aid and comfort” to the, the production of motor-cars. They 
‘Communist Party, for reasons not did not see in those sections of the 


' specified. 


factory which we visited any tech- 


‘manager back to the manager. ‘The 


elections of branch officers were 
conducted with free discussion and 
by secret ballot. 

“To sum up,” the report says, 


This rehash of old charges is'Dique that was in advance of the 
evidently intended as new evidence best operated in Britain, But the 
and is a deliberate attempt to de-|@uality of the machines and the 


prive Prof. Struik of his job and, 8emeral operations of the factory, 


retirement pension. The 
achievement of the Massachusetts 10%, Was comparable to those op- 
Commission is the taking away of; tating in Britain. 

the jobs and customers of its vic- The British auto worker delega- 


tims. Undisclosed charges of “cred-|tion members felt the proportion. 
itable evidence” were the main|°! foremen to workers—one to 30— 


basis for its blacklist to date. The | W#S ‘0 high. 

new charge of “affirmative credit-| YOUTHFULNESS 

abie evidence” is at least one! Everywhere the delegation was 
: . a “se TY : | 

—. new in the 24-page Struik | impressed with the youthfulness of. 
_—? ee ‘the workers. It is these youth, 
The FBI contributed its verv “town-bred” and having received a 

mony of two agents named Her-' delegation felt, which will “set 


bert A. Philbrick and James W. ‘their stamp on the Soviet Union in 
Glatis who testified against Stru 


ik | the years ahead.” 

last Dec. 11. Headlined at the; fp the factories they saw por- 
time, neither was even mentioned ‘traits of workers descirbed as “ra- 
in the press stories on the Struik) tionalists and innovators.” The del- 
report. ‘egation found: “The idea evidently 

Instead, three M.1.T. faculty. is that it is much more important to 
members were quoted, one of} get a modest increase of production 
whom, Prof. Norman Levinson'by all workers applying new meth- 
“thought” Prof. Struik was a Com-jods than it is to get outstanding 
munist. The other two faculty) records by a number of outstanding 
personalities.” 4 

This finding appeared te con-' 
firm earlier reports that the Stak-: 


| 


Philbrick has sworn Struik was} : 
a member of his own “Pro-Four/hanov system has been | 
cell.” Yet this report now claims/into something quite different from 
he was a ——, of 2 Foec-rieemd what it was. 
M.I.T. group.” Philbrick had never! pEMOGCRACY 
‘claimed membership in any Har-! 5 septs | 
vard-M.1.T. group and could hardly| 3, Cénasanings dniebapetirstion, 2m 


$600 million. vearly are denied the right to at- 
industrial union digest, published’ @. 
provision for $1,000 annual schol- 
up to $4,000 for deserving io. Of : ° 
ata pay of $75 monthly with room 
fund”. grants to states, based on|/POWErs to use the United Nations 
tails with a bill introduced yester-. 
group of Chinese journalists in 
construction. The bill is a compan- 
Kelley. he was quoted. “These areas are 
administration, which would ap-| Nasser said United Nations pres- 
: aggressions against Egypt. But, he 
On still another front, Sen. Clif- 
a powers, 


This would come to more than 959 900 qualified high graduates 
the current issue of the quarterly! —— 
parey three-point program is the’ UN C 
we 
provide summer jobs for students’ 
program provides for “matching today any attempt by the western 
| ae ee 2 . ° : 
The Humphrey program Pe new~troubles,” Radio Peking re- 
“exclusive” interview with a 
yearly Federal outlay for school’ 
the House by Rep. Augustine “og giving benefits to aggressors,” 
quate program of the Eisenhower! which we oppose completely.” 
in'action on the Anglo- . i 
sae stint | nglo-French-Israeli 
tes fore the maneuvers of the wes- 
colleges for training in what he : 


one|#s far as was seen, in their opin- 


“there is a planned, determined ef- 
fort to improve the activity and un- 
derstanding of the Communist 
Party in the branches, werking for 
the fullest freest participation. of 
a'' members in all aspects of Party 
and Soviet life. In this lies one of 
the safeguards against any possible 
return to conditions prevailing dur- 
ing the latter part of Stalin’s life.” 
In the trade unions the delega- 
tion found increased activity and 
worker participation since the 20th 
ess. The unions, now, they 
‘were told, were more vigilant re- 
garding any infringement of the 
cues , ie 
egardi mocracy in the So- 
viets the delegation observed 
mainly the Leningrad City Soviet 
and t reported on the process 
whereby in elections the — final 
choice was narrowed down to a 
vote for or against a single can- 
didate. 
“In reply to our question query- 
ing the method of election, the 
vice chairman said it caused no 
difficulties among the Soviet peo- 
ple. If there was concern at the 
| od, or over selection of the 
prem a Foe ge a oa 
tions from. voting, 
spoilt ballot papers. We were not 
‘convinced, In the last two years 
there has been no case of a Lenin- 
we Soviet . 
by the electors 
‘clearly laid down and the 


delegation : ~~ : eye pe ” ee 
(Continued on Page 7) “Since 1958, dad especially since 
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chinery for recall known.” . 
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Growing Trusts Peril 
UC S., Says O Mahoney 


Our political and economic freedom is being threaten- 
ed by the “almost unlimited” power of big business, Sen. 
Joseph O'Mahoney (D-Wyo) 
ciation at a dinner meeting Wed- 
nesday night. 

The lawyers, who yesterday 
heard Attorney General Herbert 
Brownell Jr. answer criticism of 
anti-trust safeguards in the atomic 
energy field, were told by O’Ma- 
honey that the way present anti- 
trust laws are written enables the 
party in power to. interpret them 
in any way that suits its political 
ends. | 

They must be rewritten in “clear 
language” which can be open to 
only one interpretation if economic 
concentration is to be halted, he 
declared. | 

The present “drift” toward big| 
business, he said, if allowed to con-|under the control of a private col- 
tinue, means this nation “will fall lectivist economic government. 


CALIFORNIA COMMUNISTS 
RCT ON DRAFT RESOLUTION 


California State Convention of the tion is inadequate on many ques- 


i ‘ti tains much that is 
Communist Party recessed last tions, and contain S 


still subject to debate, we believe 
week-end after electing delegates!that it represents a step forward in 
to the National Convention of 


© the attempt to break through our 
rty, and adopting resolutions 


ce ; ‘isolation and sectarianism, and con- 
ecting the Draft Resolution and 


Constitution submitted by the Na- for the coming period.” 


tional Commitee. 


told the New York Bar Asso-| 


’ 


tains much that is new and valid the board. 


The declaration proposed “that have led to union-shipper wage 
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Ike Told of Failure to 
Reach Dock Labor Pact 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 24.— A fact-finding board reported to President Eisenhower 
today there has been no agreement in the Atlantic and Gulf Coast shipping dispute except 
at Southern ports on the Atlantic seabord. The action leaves it up to 60,000 longshoremen 


from Maine to Texas to decide, 
owners last wage offer. 
If they reject the offer the long- 
Hartley 80-day injunction expires. 
N = : ‘By JAMES DOLSEN ‘ble and we want it everywhere 
(In New York negotiators for, PHILADELPHIA. 


Jan. 24.— 


: 


in a secret ballot between Feb. 4| 

and 7 whether to accept the ship-' i CHUDOFF URGES FRI 
shoremen will be free to renew PROBE RACISTS IN PHIL | 
their strike Feb. 12, when a Taft, | Fy 
the New York Shipping Association 

and the International Longshore- 


Monday afternoon in a new effort 
to reach a contract.) 

Eisenhower invoked the Taft- 
Hartley law's “national emergency 
provisions last November to halt 
a nine-day dockworkers’ _ strike 
along the Atlantic and Gulf sea- 
boards. 


some 
offers 


Teo may make bigger wages 
to 
Feb. 12 


The fact-finding board, headed 


iby Thomas W. Holland, also said, 
LOS ANGELES, Jan. 24.—The‘conviction that the Draft Resolu- the 


ILA proposed a _ formula 
“whereby subsequent lack of agree- 
ment would not result in strike or 
work stoppage.” 

But is said no explanation of 


the dockworkers before 


men’s Association agreed to meet 


ed U.S. Attorney General Herbert 
Brownell for an FBI investigation 


of 
to yield to the threats of the seg- 


‘we can get it.” 
\Rep. Earl Chudoff (D-Pa) has ask- 


Kasper advocated the overthrow 
loyal ‘governments unwilling 


of the establishment here of a regationists. “The White Councils 


Observers held said shippers in: 


“Seaboard White Citizens Coun-. 


cil” by John Kasper. 


The organization’s headquarters, 
'Chudoft believes, is “somewhere 


on North 7 Street. He says the 
group is already “under surveil- 
lance.” | 


aim at seizing local control of local 
affairs—and I mean seizing it!” he 
threatened. 

Rep. Chudoff might get some in- 
formation on White Citizens Coun- 
cil activities here by contacting Dr. 
Charles P. Olivier, of nearby Nar- 


Rumors have been circulating for berth, Pa. He is emeritus profes- 


months that this anti-Negro outfit 
is busy in the area. For the first 


‘time, however, there has been con-| 


} 
’ 
; 
; 


firmation from official sources. - 
The information was revealed in 
a short item published in last Sun-. 


page. 
Kasper, who is out on bail pend-| 


sor of astronomy at the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

Last April 28 the Philadelphia 
Tribune, a_ twice-a-week Negro 
newspaper, exposed the professor 
as a white-supremacy advocate, 


day's Inquirer in its “Congress,;who had written the Richmond, 
‘Spotlight” column on an_ inside Va., News-Leader that he was for 


defying the U.S. Supreme Court's 
anti-segregation decisions so as to 


the formula, proposed during the | ing appeal from a year’s sentence “keep our descendants from be- 


week of Jan. 14, had been given for incitin 
i[ton, Tenn., last year, has been|white civilization in the South at . 


The board said intensive efforts: 


| 


’ 


g racist violence at Clin- 


running around this part of the 
country a the deep South or- 
is 


coming mongrels and preserving 


least.” 
Olivier declared in his letter that 
in order to do what he could for 


The state convention resolution we express our recognition of the agreements in South Atlantic sea-| ganizin subversive group, | 
on the Draft Resolution was'essential forward direction of the board ports from Morehead City, | which openly stated-in a ha- the segregation cause, he had join- 
adopted by a vote of 128 for, one Draft Resolution as amended, rec- N.C.,. to Tampa, Fla., including rangue at a White Citizens Coun-|ed the Federation for Constitution- 


against, and 7 abstentions. ognizing the role it has played in Miami. ‘cil mass meeting in Birmingham,|al Government and “was urging 


The convention adopted speci-' stimulating the current discussions, It said most other negotiations 
fic amendments to the section Of and rejecting any characterization have depended heavily on negotia- | 
the Draft Resolution on the party,!of the Resolution as revisionist or tions in New York. 
dealing with the name and form right opportunist in its overall con-- The New York Shipping Associ-, 
of the party, on democracy and the tent, and further rejecting the ation has offered to increase the 
right to dissent. Amendments to/ characterization that it represents:base rate of $2.48 an hour to. 
the Draft Preamble of the Consti- no break with the past.” $2.62 retroactive to Oct. 1, 1956, ' 
tution, and on the clause guaran-| Jt urged the National Conven- with additional increases of 10| 
teeing the right of dissent, wereltion “to act only on these questions cents an hour beginning Oct. 1,. 
also adopted. The amendments to) in the Resolution which have had 1957, and 8 cents more beginning’ 
the Preamble did not change its sufficient discussion to get an ade- Oct. 1, 1958. | 
basic content. a ! te expression of the views of, The union is demanding 18 cents’ 

The delegates also heard a re-'the membership, and sufficient time’ the first year and 14 cents the sec-| 
port of the Resolutions Commit-|to reach-valid conclusions, leaving ond year followed by new wage 
tee on the Negro question, which the other questions open for fur-|negotiations after the second year; 
after considerable discussion was)ther discussion.”-On all other ques-| plus welfare fund contributions of| 


| referred for further study and ac- tions, it urged the National Con- 4 cents an hour for clinics and 
tion to the National Convention. 


ion. jvention strive to adopt positions other benefits. 
By an overwhelming majority,'to be submitted for approval of/——— 
the delegates voted against any 


| 


; 
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National Co ti in th 
the matter open for further explor- Se ae ee ee The AFL-CIO executive council, 
mittee. 
minded groups. point housecleaning agreement ar- 
tion adopted a statement which: of the merged labor movement. 
“The sense and common direc- 
sire by the big majority of our) WASHINGTON, Jain. 24.-The| the Seafarers International Union, 
basic changes in our party; for ably involving nuclear anti-aircraft includes 10 other international 
‘ing with a maximum of democracy union, is president of the Maritime 
(Premier Sami Solh announced his 
on, ‘the AFL-CIO constitution and 
and singled out a number of im- League into a positive attitude to 
f unions; agreement to put back into 
fore a position could be fully for-) soon would sign a cultural treaty: 
hood of Longsheremen against the: 


ithe membership and the party or- AFL-CIO TO ACT 
gad a Pago po ne Of! ganizations; and it called on the ON ILA STATUS 
e at this time, eave bts 
: : spirit of uni id in th 
ation and discussion both in the! Open lege | ae oOo. meeting in Miami Beach this Mon- 
party and. with other socialist- day, is expected to take up the 10- 
On the Draft Resolution of the rived at Wednesday between the 
National Committee, the conven-t Nevada A-Test ILA and the Maritime Trades Dept. | 
said: The ILA, expelled by the old 
S AFL in 1953 on charges of being 
tion of most of the county con- Set fe: Spring under racketeer-influence, accepted 
vention resolutions indicate a de-| | the terms laid down by officials of 
membership to express support for Atomic Energy Commission | an-| who negotiated for the AFL-CIO 
what we understand to be the un-|20unced today that a series of “low- department. | 
derlying concepts of Part Four 0 —. a a will be held in} The National Maritime Union is 
the resolution, namely; making N¢vada late this spring, presum-| not affiliated to this body, which 
on oatnpe gens ig laa a aS ay hee of Goth fomagh bomen 
: y- me foe o oseph Curran, 
ing Marxism-Leninism creatively (o ebanom Backs NMU president, and Harry Bridges, 
the American scene; for ion-\Fke Deetrine head of the West Coast longshore 
BEIRUT, Lebanon, Jan. 24.— 
and unity.” : Trades Dept. 
- The statgment said that the! gove t’s support of the Fisen-| . /he conditions for admission of 
party discussion and the county Romer Decttae Sediy. He hinted|the ILA into the merged labor 
conventions stressed the mae 4 seri-the may try to use his influence to Movement include: adherence to 
_ ous inadequacies of the R bring other nations of the Arab 4 
iasesied ct smasher of te rogram support to the Maritim 
q | requiring much the Eisenhower Doctrine. } Aes its lates 
more fundamental discussion be-| Solh also announced Lebanon IC i ts a 7 h 
jo ockers who 
_ toa lie with Turkey and a trade agreement backed the International Brother- 
vention resolution declared, “that} ——— 


{ILA; opposition to alleged Com- 
|munist waterfront activities and to 
Bridges and his union; and other 
| “clean-up” measures. 

| In- return, the ILA “earnest] 


" 
: 


) 


- 


Ala. 


‘hearing last week. 


Guild (AFL-CIO) has sent out ap- 
tpeals to all schools to write to the’ 


lon negotiations on salaries. 


classes, higher salaries, and general 


| 


-| solicited” the brotherhood to as 
jthe Seafarers to cease its war 
against it. 

The ILA 


}berg te conttol the carrying out of 
| (Continued on Page 7) 


4 


¢ also gave full power| It is indicated that the investi-! 
{to a committee headed by Lunde-| gating subcommittee and the La- 


| 


, last September, “wants trou-'others to do so.” 


eee eek 


Teachers Hit Board s 
Adoption of Budget 


News that the Board of Education has adopted the pro- 
posed 1957-58 budget intact caused dissapointment among ~ 


It was learned that the Teachers . “This is especially true in rela- 
ition to the needs of the integration 


| program.” 

The $412,992.616 budget, 
board and to the mayor, insisting) though it is the largest in the city’s 
history, will — —— the board 
Mrs. Rose Russell, legislative) stan ing still” in relation to ex- 
representative of the Teachers] neem needs, teachers have 
Union, said “it is extremely disap-| Major increase over last year’s 
pointing, though not unexpected,!school expenses is the increase of 
that the board makes no significant! $23 million set aside for salary in- 
changes—in this case, no changes—jcreases. An additional $19 million 
in adopting the budget, even after|is earmarked to create 3,866 new 
hearing several scores of speakers|teaching posts, many of them for 
plead for more money for smaller| Puerto Rican pupils, for the so- 
called “difficult” schools and for 


improvements in school conditions.'remedial reading classes. 


McCLELLAN TO HEAD NEW 


LABOR RACKETEERING. PROBE 


WASHINGTON. — Jan. 24 — divided between the two parties, 


‘A new bipartisan Senate Investi- with McClellan to head it. 


gating subcommittee on labor rack-| To what extent that will improve, 
eteering will be formed, to be head- the composition of the committee 
ed by Senator John L. McClellan from labor's viewpoint, is still to 
and to include members of the| be determined. The Labor and 
Senate’s Labor and Welfare Com-| Welfare Committee has more mem- 
mittee. bers who are regarded as friends 

The new body will settle the,of unions than almost any other 
jurisdictional dispute between the! committee. 
committee headed by McClellan| The International Brotherhood 
that has already been conducting of Teamsters executive board meet- 
an investigation and the Labor|ing in Miami Beach made public 
committee headed by Sen. Lister,a statement unanimously, 
Hill (D-Ala). | 

Presumably, the new bedy will 
have a clarification of its authority 
and seope of investigation to meet 
the charge of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters that the 
McClellan committee has over -| 


stepped its authority in its inquiry 
in that union. 


bor and Welfare Committee will < 


: 


‘ey 
eee 
“ * 
* we 
ale 
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“SPEAK YOUR PIECE 


The Motion by 
Eugene Dennis 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

In the Jan. 9 issue of the Daily 
Worker, in explaining his oppo- 
sition to the National Committee 
Amendment on Name and Form, 
comrade Foster made reference 
to a substitute motion submitted 
by me. Since then there have 
been numerous requests that this 
motion be published. ~ 


The text of the motion which 
I submitted, and voted for to- 
gether with three other N.C. 
members, as a substitute for the 
Jast two paragraphs of the N.C. 
Amendment is as follows: 

“1. Regarding current pro- 
posals to change the name and 
form of our organization that 
our Party shall be maintained as 
the CPUSA and that the requir- 
ed changes in its structures and 
functioning, especially for effect- 
ing a vast expansion of inner- 
party democracy, shall be made 
substantially along the lines pro- 
jected in the draft constitution. 

“2. In this connection the 
N.C. believes that the adoption 
of a fundamental Party program, 
as proposed in the Draft Reso- 
lution, based on the principles of 
Marxism-Leninism as applied to 
American conditions and needs, 
and taking fully into account the 
profound changes that have tak- 
en place in the world—will pro- 
vide the proper framework and 
foundations for a scientific reso- 
lution of the major controversial] 
questions that the coming con- 
vention may decide to defer or 
otherwise may not be able to act 
upon. 

Considering the controversy 
which still rages on the basic is- 
sues involved, I believe that the 
essence of the position set forth 
in the above motion is not only 
sound but also would help pro- 
mote Party unity on the basis of 
principle, 

EUGENE DENNIS 
© 


Urges “Bolder” 
Editorial Stand 

} PHILADELPHIA 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

I would like to see the Daily 
Worker prosper and increase its 
circulation because I love: to 
read a newspaper which is not 
the mouthpiece of its rich adver- 
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tisers. In my opinion it would 
do the paper and its supporters 
a lot of good if it would take 
up an even bolder position on 
Hungary. I suggest that you 
urge the USSR to end its mili- 
tary occupation of Hungary now. 

Of course the USSR should 
reserve the right to take what- 
ever steps it, and it alone, mind 
you, considers necessary to guar- 
antee its military security. The 
countries of the so-called and 
self-styled “free world” would do 
likewise were they in the USSR's 
place. 

The Russians should declare 
before their troops pull out, that, 
if at any time in the future, 
whether it be a day or a decade, 
any Hungarian government be- 
gins to arm Hungary with a 
greater power than that govern- 
ment must have to maintain 
order within its own territory, 
then the USSR will automati- 
cally be in a state of war with 
Hungary. This should satisfy the 
Russian need for security. 

R.B. 


° © a 


Relations Between 
Socialist Nations 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

I agree with Joe Clark. It 
would have been better had I 
quoted “two sentences rather 


than’ one.” But, in my opinion, 
that one sentence to which Clark 
clings, does not basically alter 
the point. My article in the Na- 
tional Discussion Bulletin deals 
with our attitude to the Soviet 
Union. Joe has written many 
sentences, the general weight of 
which has contributed to a cer- 
tain point of view which I con- 
sider harmful and which I took 
issue with. In saying this I do 
not want to detract from the 
many contributions Joe has 
made. 


Let’s take those two, or rather | 


three, sentences. I quote from 
Joe's article: 

“Another question Dennis left 
unanswered is why the Polish 
workers were so successful in 
defeating reaction and fascism as 
contrasted with Hungary. Was it 
not that the Polish Communists 
placed reliance on their own 
workers? And that they moved 
energetically and in time to 
prevent the intervention of So- 
viet troops commanded by Mar- 
shal Rokossovsky?” 

What is Joe doing here? 

I. Instead of analyzing _the 
concrete circumstances, the spe- 
cific relationship of forces in 
Hungary as contrasted to Po- 
land, he lumps the two together 
and reduces the issues to con- 
clusions he has repeated in one 
form or another. I think Joe 
should give consideration to the 
added facts and analyses on 
Hungary since supplied, not 


least of which are the state- 
ments of the Hungarian and 
Chinese parties. 

2. He implies that the Soviet 
Union pursued a policy of mili- 
tary intervention in the internal 
affairs of a fellow socialist coun- 
tries. | : 

3. He implies the Soviet Union 
succeeded in implementing that 


policy with disastrous results in — 


Hungary, because the Hungarian 
Communists, unlike the Polish, 
did not place reliance upon their 
workers and hence aided rather 
than thwarted the Soviet Union 
in its intervention. I do not think, 
therefore, the additional sen- 
tences basically alters my point 
that Clark implies that the S. U. 
is carrying out a policy of mili- 
tary interference in the affairs of 
socialist countries and that the 
necessary block to prevent the 
execution of such a policy is the 
firm resistance of the C.P. of that 
particular country. 

What I omitted and what these 
omissions add is the stated rea- 
son as to why the Communists of 
Hungary invited Soviet interven- 
tion and why the Polish Com- 
munists energetically prevented 
it, as well as his implied explana- 
tion as to why the S.U. inter- 
vened. Joe attributed it to lack 
of contidence on the part of 
both the Hungarians and the 
S.U. in the Hungarian workers. 
One would gather that almost the 
entire international communist 
movement, which supported the 
Soviet action in Hungary as nec- 
essary to prevent counter-revolu- 
tion and war, lacked Joe's con- 
fidence. 

Joe places the discussion on 
false grounds when he says: 

“Mike may differ with my be- 
lief that the key to defeating fas- 
cists and reactionaries is action 
by the workers of one’s own 
country, whether in Poland, 
Hungary or the U.S.” 

That is not all my differences 
with Joe as he must certainly 
know in reading my article. 

The main point in my article is 
that there is an attitude on the 
part of some, and Clark in my 
opinion reflects such thinking, 
that goes deeper than the ques- 
tion of the fraternal criticism. 
To hold to a concept that the 
Soviet Union pursues a policy of 
military ne em contradicts 
the fundamental relations as 
equals that Marxists everywhere 
accept as the relationship gov- 
erning all-countries and most cer- 
tainly socialist nations. 

Joe, it seems to me, tends to 
confuse what the Chinese party 
in its recent statement warns 
against: the contradictions be- 
tween our enemy and ourselves 
and the contradictions between 
socialist countries and Commu- 
nist parties. As the Chinese state- 


basic, it is not the result of fun- 


not an explanation. For that we 
all await a thorough analysis. 
But the description evidently 
seemed sufficient to Joe for his 
conclusions. 

The fact is that the Soviet 
Union did not intervene in Po- 
land, did recall Rokossovsky, did 
improve its relations with Poland 
despite the obvious differences. 
Joe attributes it to the “energetic’ 
action of the Polish Communists 
that “prevented” the interven- 
ton. That it seems to me is the 
way not Socialist countries but 
imperialists are stopped. 

Rather I would tend to view it 
as the Chinese Communists do, 
that with all the tension in- 
volved, the problems were re- 
solved in a socialist manner be- 
cause the fundamental relations 
between the socialist countries 
are on a vastly higher level than 
hitherto existed between nations. - 

MIKE D. 


ment says, referring to the latter: 
“This type of contradiction is not 


damental clash of interests be- 
t'veen classes but conflicts be- 
tween right and wrong opinions, 
of a partial contradiction of in- 
terests.” 

A policy of military interfer- 
ence goes beyond “right and 
— opinions.” It is the settl- 
ing of opinions by force. That 
describes not the contradictions 
between socialist countries but 
that governing the attitude of 
imperialism toward contradic- 
tions. 

Finally, the eye-witness report 
of the London Daily Worker cor- 
respondent describes the tense 
situation in Poland at that time. 
I regret having hastily- implied 
that the source of Joe Clark's in- 
formation was the N. Y. Times 
or informed sources. However, 
the London DW description is 


? 
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GRADUATES AGREE ON ONE 
NEED FOR FUTURE: PEACE 


CHICAGO+Today’s high school graduates are most concerned 
about the outlook for peace, according to what newsmen learned in 
quizzing Chicago young people who have just come through the 
midyear graduation exercises. | 

Here are samples of the answer to the question as to what these 
youths want to see accomplished in the next ten years: 

James Burd, 17, Schurz High: “The cold war will still be with — 
us, and the prospect of that frightens me. But there'd better not be- 
actual war—the results would be fantastic.” 

Marlene Owens, 17, Hyde Park: “I’m planning on peace.” 

Perry Olsen, 17, Amundsen High: “I hope to see peace and 
more understanding.” 

Ronald Augustson, 17, Parker High: “I think we'll have ten 
more years of cold war. I hope there will be no..war, because even 
if war did erase the Communist menace, it would be too destructive 
to better the world.” | | 

Cody Moore, 20, Crane High: “I think there'll be trouble in the 
world throughout the next ten years. Whenever there is war any- 
where, I'll worry about it.” 

Judy Matthews, 17, South Shore High: “I'd like a family... 
and I'd ‘like to be as good a parent as my own parents are. I hope 
very much that there will be complete peace by then, through the 
United Nations.” | 


AUTO-TOWN ALLEY 
| | DETROIT. 

NEW feature in Ford Facts, union paper of UAW local 600. 
They have a column that answers questions about the signs you are 
born underneath. In another part of the column run by Andy Yesta 
you get advice on how to keep from losing your hair. 

We didn'tifind any aivice on what to do for those workers los- 
ing jobs through automatgon, speedup or those going into the labor 
pool where they are offesed jobs at cheaper rates. The Dearborn. 
Stamping Plant workers have the right to ask, is their building 
president Yesta running a union or a health and astrology column. 

o o oa 


—_— 


THE average auto worker will have to work the first 312 weeks 
this month for nothing. That’s what it will cost him or her in taxes 
for 1957. 

s 3 8 

THE CIO should watch for an ivory tower “hearing” by the 
Department of Agriculture in Detroit's Federal Building soon on 
minimum wages for sugar beet workers who come here under con- 
tract from Puerto Rico, Mexico, and from the South. Last year the 
minimum was around 70 some cents an hour, with many of the 
workers living in the usual pig sties, barns, tents—existing on rice. 


I HOPE there will be no ill 
feeling over who gets the credit 


for the arrest of the Mad 
Bomber. 


The New York Journal-Ameri- 
can, the police department, 
Consolidated Edison are all step- 
ping forward to claim their share. 
But there is 2 
credit enough 


to go around 


for ever y- 
body. | 

I particu- % 
Jarly want to. 
put in a good 


' word for New 
- York's police 


de p artment, 

and I am dis- 

gusted by the 

snide remarks from a few souls, 


eaten with envy, as to how come 
it took the police 16 years to find - 


their man and then didn't. 


I admit the question occurred 


to me too for a brief agnostic mo- 
ment. But when the full story 
came out in the papers following 
the arrest, my questions were 
more than answered. 

e 

LET ME start out by assuring 
the reader that the science of 
criminology is not as simple as it 
appears on Dragnet, where the 
criminal has to be apprehended 
in time for the final commercial. 

It is true that for 16 years, 
George Metesky bought the in- 
gredients for home-made bombs 
and went all over New York 
aif depositing his products 
under the vcry nose of New 
York’s “Finest” in theatres, rail- 
road terminals and in the New 
York Public Library itself. 

But please read the descrip- 
tion of the Mad Bomber and 
look at his photographs. The 
courtroom lights are reflected in 
his gold-rimmed spectacles. He 
wears a somber blue suit ‘with 


THE MAD-BOMBER’S DISGUISE . . 


pencil stripe. His shirt and tie 
are neat to the last millimeter 
and his shoes have that shine—not 
over-glossy—which reveals their 
wearer to be a man of good taste. 

If you met such a man walk- 
ing down Forty-second street; I 
insist it would be impossible to 
tell him from one of our atom- 
bomb statesmen. 

Almost six feet in height, his 
hair slicked back in a neat pom- 
padour, clean-shaven and rather 


ruddy—couldn’t this be Lewis 


Straus of the Atomic Energy 


Commission? 


His manner, as he listens to the 
exchange between his lawyer 
and the judge, is relaxed and 
self-assured. Couldn’t this be 
Admiral Radford before a Sénate 
Appropriations Committee as he 
tells how he had advocated using 
500 planes to drop atom-bombs 
before Dienbienphu in Indo- 


china? 


By ALAN MAX 


STUDY that photograph of 
the Mad Bomber as he peers 
through the bars in his detention 
cell in Westbury, Connecticut. 
Observe the wholesome smile 
and winning personality. Isn't 
he a dead-ringer for Secretary 
of the Air Donald A. Quarles as 


he beamingly peers through a 
pane of glass in a laboratory at 
some testing device in connec- 
tion with the hydrogen bomb? 


Listen to Metesky as the re- 
pote fire their questions at 

im. He is self-assured and ge- 
nial—for all the world like Harry 
Truman fondly reminiscing Over 2:3 


the decision on Hiroshima. 

Papas — is not ing did 
rge Metesky escape being 

taken into custody in all those 


years. The real question is how | 


did he manage to escape being 
— into the) President's cabi- 
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PUBLISHED DAILY EXOEPT SATURDAY 


® AR® SUNDAY BY THE PUBLISHERS NEW 
| PRESS, INC., 385 East [2th Street, New 
| NM. Yeo Telephone Atgenquian 4-7954. 


THE STATEMENT of the auto 
union’s executive board on 
racketeering made public on the 
eve of the Miami Beach meet- 


Yerk 8, 
Cable Addrese “Dailwerk” New York, W. % 


World 


THE CLEVELAND INDICTMENTS 


THE INDICTMENT of eight more persons, this time 
in Cleveland, on charges alleging “conspiracy” to file false 
Taft-Hartley non-Communist affidavits, leaves no doubt 
that the Department of Justice is carrying out another round 
of thought-control prosecutions such as had already been 
carried out under the discredited Smith Act. 


Late last year 14 of the top leaders of the International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers were indicted 


on similar charges. ~ 

In the Cleveland case, as in the Mine-Mill case, the 
indictment named a number of already convicted, im- 
prisoned or deported top Communists as “co-conspirators” 
to provide the guilt-by-association basis already built into 
the affidavit provision of the Taft-Hartley law. 


The government obviously intends to proceed on the 
basis that the presence of known, alleged or convicted 
Communists in any meeting that involved the indicted 
union officers makes them violators of the law which for- 
bids association with as well as actual membership in the 
Communist Party or even the harboring of views allegedly 
Communist. The “connection” with such meeting, books, 
thoughts or speeches required as “evidence” will ‘be pro- 
vided by the government's stable of informers. 
We have here a pattern pretty much the same as that 
already followed in the Smith Act cases. But now there is 
an unmistakable bridge to the trade unions for applica- 
tion of this type of persecution. 

The aim is clearly to “link” as many union leaders as 
possible to Communists and as many Communists or other 
progressives as possible to such union leaders as are mark- 
ed for prosecution on affidavit grounds, for wholesale jail- 
ing “as conspirators.” 

If the government can make that tactic stick, then it 
has a clear road to its broadened application in the labor 
movement on a’ variety of grounds with stoolnigeons used 
more than ever. That is the question that confronts the la- 
bor movement and the AFL-CIO executive council meet- 
ing in Miami Beach next Monday. 

The new indictments are most certainly a warning to 
many Americans who have been lulled by recent victories 
over McCarthyism. They surely shed light on the hypocrisy 
of those in the government who shed tears over Hungary. 

The Eisenhower government is clearly aiming to step 
up repression that can only encourage those who want a 
revival of a McCarthyite spirit. Labor and progressives of 
all shades face a new civil liberties test in the new round 
of cases the Department of Justice is setting into motion. 
They cannot, and must not, evade the test. 


ADLAI HAD THE FACTS 


THE WAY President Eisenhower put it was that he 
would neither affirm nor deny the truth of Adlai Steven- 
sons charge that the National Security Council is play- 
ing politics with H-bomb tests. 

But the President admitted at his press conference 
that*during the election campaign Stevenson had access 
to National Security Council debates. Therefore, it would 
seem that Stevenson was in a position to know what he was 
talking about when he said that the National Security 
Council had first supported ending H-bomb test explosions, 
and then when Stevenson suggested the same thing during 
the election, dropped it. To the public, therefore, the Presi- 
dent’s statement is an admission of Stevenson's accusation. 

The importance of this issue was underlined by the 
report from Japan yesterday that poisonous Strontium-90 
had been found in the bones of three bodies last year, one 
a 15-month infant. 

Still another aspect of the nuclear weapon menace 
came out-of Eisenhower's press conference. Whether he 
intended to or not, the President implied that this coun- 
try was getting ready to use atomic bombs in any Middle 
East fighting. This of course throws a lurid light on the 
whole Middle East Eisenhower Doctrine. 

Prospects of stemming the Administration steamroll- 
er were indicated by James Reston, chief of the N. Y. Times 


Washington bureau yesterday. “Raising the spectre of pos- 


sible atomic war in the Middle East,” as Reston put it, is 
likely to make people everywhere take a second look at 
this Doctrine. 

And how in the name of common sense will the Mid- 
dle Eastern peoples react to this threat? They will na- 
turally feel menaced by a Doctrine which “raises the spectre 
_ Of possible atomic war” in their lands. And this, after Sec- 
retary of State Dulles admitted to both House and Senate 
committees that the Administration had no evidence what- 
soever of any plans for military intervention by the Soviet 
Union in the Middle East. 

As a very minimum for the peace of the world, Amer- 


_ 


“jcan ublic opinion should’ support Stevenson's proposal |: 


_ to end all H-bomb test explosions. .— 


| probably 
' commitment. 


ing of the AFL-CIO executive 


council has. a meaning beyond 
its actyal content. 

The resolution was made pub- 
lic as the leaders of the In- 
tenational Brotherhood of Team- 
sters refused to cooperate with 
the Senate's McClellan Commit- 
tee investigating labor racket- 
eering and as Walter Reuther 
took off for Miami Beach to at- 
tend the meeting of the coun- 


cil starting Monday. 


The resolution declares the 
United Automobile Workers in 
favor of AFL-CIO cooperation 
with a “fair and objective con- 
gressioral committee’ investigat- 
ing racketeering. The object of 
such hearings, says the UAW is 
the exposing of corrupt influ- 
ences within both labor and 
management’ and steps to meet 
the menace. 

The resolution further focuses 
attention on the need of labor 
itself taking measures to clean 
up is ranks and observes the 
steps taken so far by the AFL- 
CIO Ethical Practices Commit- 
tee aftecting several racketeer- 


| dominated unions is only a “be- 


ginning. Finally the resolution 
notes that corruption within 
labor ranks is “one of the most 
challenging and compellin 
problems” facing the unions ina 
reminds the untied organization 
that a promise to clean up the 
crooks was one of the commit- 
ments of the AFL-CIO merger 


and its constitution. 
. 


THIS RESOLUTION - sets 


forth the position of the former 


| CIO: group in the council as 


the battle lines form in Miami 
Beach. It should be understeod 


| also that for the CIO people 
| the promise of those on the AFL 


side to clean out racketeers was 
the most important 


For more than a year since 
the merger convention many 
cries have been heard from lead- 
ers of some of the former CIO 
unions that nothing has really 


| been done on racketeering. If 


anything, the influence of rac- 


' keteering in sOme unions have 
| even gained greater prominence 


in the public eye since the 
merger. | 


eee eee ee tee — 


How Chi. Police OK'd Arming 0 


| By CARL HIRSCH 


| CHICAGO. 
Are Chicago's tascist fanatics 
getting ready for armed violence? 
An open conspiracy was dis- 


closed here this week involving 
| the three main groupings of what 
is known as “the Junatic fringe. 


A new organization, chartered 
by the State of Illinois, bas as 


its directors: 


1. Joseph Beauharnais, the 
founder of the notorious anti- 
Negro White Circle League. 

2. Mrs. Lyrl Van Hyning, for 
20 vears the ringleader of anti- 
Semitic organizations here, head 
of “We, the Mothers,” and pub- 
lisher of the violence-provoking 
“Women’s Voice.” 

3. William Warnecke, the head 
of the pro-Nazi movement here 
and for some years the leader of 
the pro-Hitler German-American 
Bund in Chicago. 

* 

UNDER THE name of the 
American Humane Society, these 
fascist elements had _ secured 
authorization from the Chicago 
Police Department to carry fire- 
arms, 

As a result of protests, Police 
Commissioner Timothy J. O’Con- 
nor last week cancelled the spe- 
cial police commissions held by 


this group. 


The commissions, which in- 
cluded permits to carry con- 
cealed firearms, were issued by 
the Chicago Police Department 
on the pretext-that the fascist- 


like American Humane Seciety 


was “interested in. animal wel- 
fare work.” 


‘The Police Commis ioner 


Labor 


by George Morris 
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How the Auto Union See 


Tine Racketeering Issue 


Publicity on racketeering in 
certain unions; the advent of 
John O'Rourke's (really Hof- 
fa’s) group to power in the New 
York Teamsters. Council; the 
blinding of Riesel and the start 
of new congressional hearings 
on racketeering, is causing dis- 
comfort for the leaders of the 
CIO unions because they had 
assured their members, before 
the merger, that they have an 
iron-clad commitment for a 
cleanup. ‘Fhe disclosure of cor- 
ruptiye practices even in. the 
top circles of the AFL’s largest 
union, the IBT, is not making 
for more comfortable feeling in 
those CIO unions. And many 
of the former AFL unions, too, 
are getting tired of living with 
coruption. 

a 


IT SHOULD BE noted, how- 
ever, that while the UAW fav- 
ors a congressional investigation 
of racketeering, the union 
doesn't say anything about co- 
operating with the McClellan 
Committee. The union is for a 
“fair and objective” inquiry. It 
need hardly be said in this col- 
umn, that congressional inquiries 
on racketeeing or on almost any 
subject relating to labor, have 
been visibly less than “fair and 
objective.” The guiding pro- 
cedure has always been “Peg- 
lerism’the smear of unions as 
such, not just those tainted. It 
was always the witchhunt prin- 
ciple. In the current Congress 
the Republicans and Southern 
Democrats have a united front 
on such inquiry. They have also 
a common opposition to labor’s 
political activity and they seek 
to use the hearings to dimish 
the political influence of unions. 

There is, in fact, a contest be- 
tween two committees of the 


the record of this society's direc- 
tors at the time they were given 
the special’ police commissions 
last October. 

* 

COMMISSIONER O'Connor 
admitted this week that the fas- 
cist group “had all the powers 
and privileges of the police force 
of the city.” This included the 
power to make arrests. 

In the Police Department are 
the so-called Labor Detail, which 
is used to hound militant trade 
unionists, and the, Industrial 


‘Squad or “Red Squad,” allegedly 


set up to hunt down “subversive” 
elements. Neicher of these po- 
lice detachments made any ef- 
fort to probe the arming of a 
group of fascists with a long 
record of instigating violence in 
Chicago. , 

The State of Illinois issued a 
charter to the American Humane 
Society last April. The charter 
was not questioned even though 
one of the society's directors was 
listed as Joseph Beauharnais; 
who was convicted of promoting 
violence against Negroes as head 
of the White Circle League. 
When mass protests poured in 
on Gov. William G. Stratton 
three years ago, the charter of 
the White Circle League was 


finally revoked. 


* 


BEAUHARNAIS has 
tinued promoting anti-Negro at- 


tacks, centering his activity at. 


Trumbull Park Homes and in 
other communities where Negro 
families buy or rent homes for 
the first time. In the recent 


period, Beauharnais has been 
working with the.Ku.Klux Kian: . 


con-— 


Senate for the $250,000 to be 
voted for the inquiry. The Sen- 
ate Labor Committee, whose 
composition comes closed to the 
type that might do a “fair and 
objective” job, is also claiming 
jurisdiction. 
> 


MUCH IS ALREADY known 
of the situation in some sections 
of the IBT—a condition tolerated 
by the top leaders—to leave no 


doubt of corruptive influences, 
And most certainly if there is 
truth to charges that top IBT 
Officials are milking the union 
treasury for their. personal wel- 
fare, it should be brought to 
public view. Nor can anyone 
deny officials of the IBT or any 
other union, be they criminals 
or not, the right to invoke the 
Fifth Amendment. Moreover, 
why should they feel obliged to 
cooperate with a committee 
whose anti-labor bias is well 
known. A Jabor leader knows 
that the members of his union 
would anytime rather overlook 
corruption inside than give one 
inch to those who attack the 
union. This is a bread and but- 
ter issue with them. 

But a corrupt labor leader 
would not have a leg to stand 
on with the public or his mem- 
bers if hed attempt to conceal 
or defend corruption before a 
congressional body that _ is 
known for “fair and objective” 
inquiries. Thus a congressional 
committee of biased composition 
does not help, but hinders the 
exposure of corruption in the 
unions. That was well proven 
by the fine results obtained 
through Senate’s La_ Follette 
Committee on labor spies in the 
thirties. The sooner that is 
recognized the sooner we'll really 
expose the racketeer in unions. 


- NE 


f Fascists 


and White Citizens Councils in 
other cities, seeking to bring 
their program of racist violence 
into Chicago. 


The 


arms-carrying coOmmis- 


sions had been issued to a group | 


of women who were operating 
as agents of the Américan Hu- 
mane Society out of the home 
of Bundist William B. Wernecke 
at 6250 Wayne Ave. 

They were Wernecke’s wite, 
Ruth, Victoria’ Strecker, 1705 
W. Diversey, Edith Drane, 2453 
N. Halsted. 

* 

AN OPEN advocate of Hit- 
lerism prior to and during World 
War II, Wernecke was sent to 
prison for his refusal to~ fight 
against the Nazis. After World 


War II, he was active in efforts 


to revive the Bund here under 
the name of “American. Relief 
for Germany.” iy 

The other director of the 
American Humane Society, Mrs. 
Lyrl Hyning, has for many years 
operated a central agency at 537 
S. Dearborn, which is directed 
mainly against Jews. She ped- 
dles large quantities of anti- 


_ Semetic literature, including her 


own “Women’s Voice.” 
— § 


CONDUCTING aa shrill cam- 
paign during World War II for 
a negotiated. settlement with Hit- 
ler, Mrs. Van Hyning claimed 


1,000 members in Chicago and a 


20,000: circulation for her anti- 


Semitic paper. 


She has made no secret of her 


fanatical hatred of Jews and her 
plan to build a epee § FERRE i 


which’ will’ become. ah 


anti-Semitic, striking . 
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by david platt 


On Freedom of Artists to Explore, 
Practice, Investigate, Experiment 


Following are excerpts from the article by leading Communist 


cultural workers which the column discussed yesterday. The full 
article appeared in the January issue of “Party Voice . 


— —_—— 


THERE are some who contend that the Communist Party has 
made no contributions at all to the development of an American 
culture that serves the interests of the American people—but we can- 
not-agree. To argue, as some do, that our entire past is a tapestry 
of error. is to be blind to the modest but genuine role our party has 
played in the struggle for a vital, humanistic culture in our land. In 
the early thirties, for example, when artists were literally starving, 
none fought more tenaciously than the Communists for government 
support of WPA projects where writers, directors, musicians, actors 
and artists could be-gainfully employed. As a result the production 
of cultural workers available to masses of people enriched the entire 
spiritual life of our nation. We projected the idea of the artist's social 
responsibility and proposed that an inexhaustible source of material 
lay in the experiences of the common people of the land—and the 
best creative minds of America, finding our teachings confirmed in 
life, adopted, for a time, this cause as their own. Through their 
works, and in articles, such nationally-renowned writers as Steinbegk, 
Richard Wright, Erskine Caldwell, Hemingway, Wolfe and others, 
revealed their indebtedness to Marxist thinking. Nor is it accidental 
that Theodore Dreiser, the foremost novelist of his generation, de- 
clared that the logic of his life led him to join the Communist Party. 

+ ; 

BY the same token, the political work of our Party in that 
period and thereafter exercised considerable influence in moving 
intellectuals into activity around the broad social issues affecting 
all the people. When Spain was invaded by Franco, Hitler and 
Mussolini in 1936, we were instrumental in convincing the vast ma- 
jority of the writers in America that the interests of American 

democracy required support of the Spanish people. When the 
shadow of Hitlerism fell across Europe, we helped move the greatest 
talents of our epoch to speak out against the perils of fascism. And 
when war finally came, Communist writers, film makers, artists and 
theatrical workers contributed their talents to mobilizing our entire 
people for victory. The support we enjoyed is a matter of record, 
and our infience upon the progressive, humanist culture of the 
period, is too well known to be denied. And yet, it seems to us now 
in retrospect, that there were at all times a number of contradic- 
tions in our ideas and activity which impaired our ability to best 
serve the interests of the people and intellectuaJs. In political terms, 
one of the contradictions was this: while, at all times we fought for 
what we considered to be the best interests of America, at many 
critical junctures we subordinated these struggles to the tactical 
needs of the world socialist movement led by the Soviet Union. . . 
oe 

IN THE field of culture—along with Soviet and other Com- 
munist theoreticians—we developed a premise of distinct but limited 
validity: Art is a weapon—and exalted this into a principle that in- 
jured our own creative work and our influence with American cul- 


tural figures. Actually, it seems to us, this slogan has validity in the | great people’s poet, again. 


|\Of Bebby Burns | 


| well. For all Burns songs come out. 


ReeaHls His Visit 
To the Homeland 


Editor, Feature Section: 3 : 

Here’s to Bobby Burns, my fa- 
vorite lyric poet. Yes, more than 
Shelley and Keats and others I love 


of the hearts of the people, the 


him. | 

Bobby Burns is universal. Carl 
Sandburg tells how Lincoln loved 
him. Young Abe began rhyming 
himself, after reading Burns as a 
teen-ager on an Indiana farm. And 
40 years later he still admired 
Burns so much that he felt humble 
efore him. “I can’t frame a toast 
to Burns,” he told the Burns Club 
in Washington during the Civil 
War. “I can say nothing worthy of 
his generous heart and transcend- 
ant genius: thinking of what he 
has said I cannot say anything 
which seems worth saying.” 


he is first of all the national poet 
of the Scottish people. I saw that 


Scotland in ’39 at the close of the 
Spanish war. I slept in a different: 
worker's house almost every night 
during that trip. And folks were 
talking of Burns or singing his songs 
almost every night. And the work- 
ers’ meetings I attended used to 
open and close with songs from 
the great national bard. “Scots who 


the favorites. 


The Scottish workers loved 
Burns as one of. themselves. And} 


they were proud of his devotion to 
the common people. They used to 
tell me how Burns hailed the 
French Revolution again and again 
when it was dangerous to do so 
during the British Government ter- 
ror of the 1790's. When King Louis’ 
head fell Bobby used to give his 
friends this toast: “Here's to the 
last verse of the last chapter of the: 


every-day toiling people around) 


Burns is universal. But, of course, 


during a two weeks’ trip through} 


ha’ wi Wallace bled,” was one of 
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ROBERT BURNS, BORN JAN. 25, 1759 
‘This is my criterion. 
ot goodness’ 


ONE HUNDRED and ninety-eight years ago, at Alloway, in 


Ayrshire, Scotland, Robbie Burns was born. During the 37 years of 
his life—lived mostly in poverty—he fashioned poetry and song that 
have made him beioved of all mankind. As James Barke, his bio- 


last Book of Kings,” with obvious| 


reference to George III. But Burns! 
did more than toast the French’ 
revolutionists. For he was accused 
by his enemies of smuggling car- 
ronades (small cannon) to the fight- 
ers in France. 


So here's to Bobby Burns, the; 


sense that art inevitably plays a role in the battle for the minds of | 


men. In this sense, it is, of course, a weapon. However, art is not |__ 


' 
, 


the same as politics. Yet, in practice, we tended to interpret the 
slogan to mean that all the works of an artist must fit the immediate 
political program of the Communist Party. We insisted, in other 
words, that every cultural work play a politically programmatic role 
—and that culture serve as a handmaiden to politics. In doing so, 
we now believe we established a standard incommensurate with 
culture. Yet we demanded of our own and sympathetic intellectuals 
that they conform to the concepts we maintained. To make matters 
worse, we insisted that the content of genuine works of art in this 
period could be best expressed only in a particular form which we 
called “socialist realism.” Here, too, we believe that the idea of 
socialist realism has, or can have, a definite validity for many artists. 
What we did, however, was to make adherence to this concept (or 
to our interpretation of it) a standard by which culture was to be 
judged. Even a casual survey of the history of culture demonstrates 
that such a theory. and practice had to clash with the facts of cultural 
life, and with the needs of artists and the people. The result is that 
those cultural figures who did not embrace our concepts of culture 
found little or no encouragement in our ranks. On the contrary, they 
tended to be alienated by our insistence that they create by the 
standards we had set, whether they could honestly embrace them 
or not. In short we left no room for common struggle in the area 
of cultural production with non-party artists. The fact is that non- 
party artists often cy Tp; with us in politics despite disagreement 
and hostility in the field of cultural production. It inevitably fol- 
lowed that, given the enormous pressure by reactionaries in our coun- 
try during the cold war, our self-isolation. in this area made it easier 
for many intellectuals to capitulate completely to the,enemy. But 
the great body of American cultural workers who sought primarily 
to express themselves as honestly as they could and still make a 
living in their fields, were only alienated by our dogmatism 
* 

AS TO our proposals for the future, these are the opinions, we 
hold. First, it seems to us, the Communist Party—as it responds to 
the dynamics of change—must nail to its mast the banner of the 
freedom of the arts. . . . In the last ten years the freedom of all 
American cultural workers has been sharply restricted due to the: 
incursion of McCarthyism. As a result, the cultural welfare of the | 
entire nation has been sharply undermined. Even today, despite the 
eclipse of McCarthy and a definite liberalization of the atmosphere 
artists are still blacklisted for their opinions. . . . 
ae Undoubtedly, the sharpest: restrictions unon artistic freedom 
lie in the continuing denial of employment to talented Negro artists, 
especially in TV and the films—and in the failure of these media to 

esent materials that reflect the reality of Negro life in America. .. . 

n combatting these major restrictions upon artistic freedom—restric- 
tions which derive from monopoly control of the media of mass com- 
munication—the Communist Party must frankly admit that it has 
restricted artistic freedom in its own ranks, and must make a clean 
break with these practices once and for all. It must recognize that 
although art is a creative reflection of the material relations in society, 
it is not the same.as, politics, that it has laws and life of its own: and 
that nothing stifles culture so much as' the demand that it conform’ to 
@ line, regardless of what that line may be. It must recognize that a 


ART SHIELDS 


“SEE IT NOW’ 
LOOKS AF BURMA 


“Burma, Buddhism and Neutral- 
ism, will be the full-hour presen- 


tation on “See It Now,” Sunday, 
Feb. 3, over the CBS Television 
Network (5:00-6:00 P.M.). High 
point of the broadcast will be the 
participation on the program of U 
Nu, Chairman of Burma's. govern- 
ing political party, the Anti-Fascist. 
People’s Freedom League. 

To draw their television portrait, 
Edward R. Murrow and Fred W. 
Friendly, co-producers of “See It, 
New sent reporter Paul Niven and | 
veteran “See It Now” cameraman) 
Bill McClure on a _ three-manth, 
2.000 mile tour of Burma. ) 

™ | 
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Cha as good as she is dancing 
the waltz. For “Los Tropicales” 
will be playing both en Feb. 9th 
at Chateau Gardens at the 


. 


| DAILY WORKER BALL. : 
,, ee — 


ae 


ranging in age from 28 to 37, are 


| violinist; and L ir Kostecky, 


grapher, says: “He belongs to the com 

Beethoven, Shakespeare, Rembrandt .. . 

7 What was his outlook on life? Here in his own words: 
“Whatever mitigates the woes or increases the happiness of 

others, this is my criterion of goodness; and whatever injures society 

at large, or any individual in it, this is my measure of iniquity.” 


pany of the supremely great— 


That theme runs through his work like a golden thread. One of 
the best expressions of it may be found in his “Why Should We Idly 


Waste Our Prime’—of which here 


is the last well-known stanza: 


The Golden Age we'll then revive: 
Each man will be a brother; 


In harmony we all shall live, 
And share the earth together; | 


In Virtue train’d, enlightened Youth 
Will love each fellow-creature; 
And future years shall prove the truth 
That Man is good by nature: 
Then let us toast with three times three 
The reign of Peace and Libertie! 


World Famous Smetana Quartet 


The first Czechoslovak chamber, 
music quartet to perform in the, 


United States will arrive here Jan-| 


uary 29 for a two-month tour of 
this country, with additional en- 
gagements in Canada. In its 30-odd 
concerts the most popular chamber 


f 


group in Czechoslovakia will ap- 
pear in a score of states in every 
section of the country.,The Col- 
bert-LaBerge Concert Management) 
of New York has arranged concerts 
under the auspices of universities, 
museums, music societies and 
clubs. The opening engagement, 
for the Concert Society of New 
York, will take place February 3. 


The members of the Quartet, 


Antonin Kohout, cellist; Milan 
Skampa, violist; Jiri Nevak, first 


second violinist. All are graduates 
of one or more of the famous con-| 
servatories of Czechoslovakia. Their 
musical experience as a group since: 
1943 has taken them to almost 
every country in Europe, and their 
performances — they average 110 
concerts annually — have. brou 
them fame and awards 
only the finest musicians. 

wn d the aan myer the 
perience an e of t 
Nuvo Quartetto Italiane, that play- 
ing from memory 


own standards, subject 


- 


to the friendly criticism of his peers and the’ 
final judgement of the audience. . . . : 


his 


| music} 
technically superior and gives the} 


democratic, humanist culture imevitably advances the cause of all 
humanity—and that the artist should be encouraged te create 


Arrives Here for Tour Jan. 29 


greatest opportunity for concentra- 
tion on the content of the works, 
the Smetana Quartet has, since 
early 1949, played only from mem- 
ory. Their repertoire consists of 32 
quartets; the core of these are 
works of the classical Czech com- 
posers, Smetana, Dvorak and Jan- 
acek, although they play many con- 
temporary compositions of their 

their own and other countries. 
All play on Italian instruments 
of the 18th Century except Dr. 
Skampa, whose viola was made by 
the Czech violin maker, Ferdinand 
Homolka, in the middle 19th Cen- 
tury. This same instrument Antonin 
Dvorak himself played as violist 

for the Czech Interim Theater. 
The Smetana Quartet’s methods 
of work has been the subject of 
much discussion. Apart from their 
individual practice they rehearse 

together about five hours ev 
day. Before rehearsing a new sa 
each member makes himself well 
th the score, the ori- 

of the 


& 


the arts. 


| 


Camera Three Looks at 


Literature and the Arts 


“Camera Three,” begins its sec- 
ond year as a Network offering 
this Sunday, Jan. 27, with a study 
of “The Incomparbale Max Beer- 
bohm,” the English-born, Italy-re- 
siding essayist, satirist, critic and 
caricaturist who died last May at 
the age of 83. 


terpreted in the syncopated rhyth- 
mic style. Folk music also played 
its part. Ed McCurdy sileiond 
American 19th Century fouk mu- 
sic, and Marais and Miranda, folk 
singers, presented a program on 
“The Course of Love,” featuring 


world folk songs. In addition to} 


the performance of the classical 


During the past twelve months 
Camera Three entered far and 
wide in the realm of literature and 

Among their programs was 
dramatization of the American 
novelist William Faulkner’s work. 
“As I Lay Dying” and the presen- 
tation of scenes from “Suzannah,” 
a new American opera by Carlisle 
Ford which premiered at the New 
York City Center shortly after its 
“Camera Three” preview. | | 

A program on the paintings and. 
etchings of Francisco Goya, 18th. 
Century Spanish artist, included an 
effective interweaving of authen-) 
tic Spanish flamenco dances to the 
accompaniment of a guitar. 

In another program, producer 
Lewis Freedman took his cameras’ 


° | 
and crew outside to a 52-foot sour, 
gum tree in New York Citys Cen-| 
tual Park, where he presented a 


dramatic program featuring works 


by the 19th/ Century Russian writ-} — 


er Anton Chekov and the con-' 
temporary Americzn author ‘Tru- 
man Capote—all which served to 


ballet “Swan Lake,” “Camera 


Three” presented two programs Of | gens 
modern dance, one performed by | & poe 
Ithe John Butler Dance Theatre and | f= pee 
*'the other by Jose Limon. RR oe 


Today's Best 

Bets on TV, 

Movies, Theatre 
TV 


Matinee Theatre: Mr. Pim Passes 
By (4) 3 pm 

News (2) (5) (11) 7 pm 

Million Dollar Movie: Cry the Be- 
loved Country (9) 7:30 and 10 


‘'NBC News (4) 7:45 


Ethel Barrymore Theatre (5) 8 

Zane Grey Theatre (2) 8:30 

Bob Hope Show (4) 9 to 10 

Friday Night Movie: Alibi Ike 
with Joe E. Brown—based on 
Ring Lardners classic story 
about a great ballplayer with an 
inferiority complex. 


fs ee oe ee Be ee . 
roe a a 44< 
“ CORR ee A As 
BOR oo 
Wer ae 
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In art, thesworks of 18th Cen-| 3g. 333 
tury Francisco Goya, 19th Cen-| >23332 3 
tury Toulouse-Lautrec, and 20th] # 
Century Marcel Duchamp, as well| #2 

as nonsense drawings from the pen | #3 


of James Thurber, were seen. 
Philosophy and __ politics 


also| 


were heard. A dramatization of | 7% 
Plato's “Crito,” a study of the in-| ae 
dividual’s rights in a state, was| je 
presented, with Broadway's Mich-} ::.4 
ael Higgins starring as Socrates.} 79m 


The Fifth Amendment, revolution, | aaa 
the meaning of democracy, and the | 
role of the United Nations also} @aag™ 


came under the probing eye of 
“Camera Three.” 


Clay Yurdin is the director of}: 


“Camera Three.” The scripts are 
by John McGiffert. 


— 


Ceneert Records 


Robert Casadesus’s recording of| 


Schumann’s “Carnival” and C maj-} 


se, 


. year drive to oust the ILA as col- 


jment with John Gates.” 


__Daily Worker, New York, Friday, January 25, ¥957 


HLA 
(Continued frem Page 3) 
the 10-poimt program. 

ILA president, William Bradley, 
concerned over relations with the 
NMU in view of its support to the: 
dockers union despite the AFL- 
|CIO official stand, vowed that the 
pact with the Seafarers would “in: 
no way weaken the bond of friend- 
ship’ betwen ILA and NMU. No 
comment was available at this! 
writing from the NMU or from 
Curran. Whether the Seafarers and 
NMU will battle over this pact at 
Miami Beach is an open question. 

The SIU, headed on the Atlan- 
tic and Gulf Coast by Paul Hall, 
has been the chief backer of the 
brotherhood in its fruitless three- 


Page 7 
|New York Shipping Association was 
taking advantage of.” 

Meany was reported to have 
said the ILA would have to prove 
by its “actions” that it should be 
taken into the AFL-CIO. 

The West Coast International] 
Longshoremen’s & W ar echouse- 
men's Union, in a resolution earlier 
this month, acknowledged that gov- 
ernment and shipowner efforts to 
“prevent any cooperation or co- 
ordination” betwen the ILA and 
ILWU had met with “no Kittle suc- 
cess. ) | he 

The ILWU has. been pressing 
for unity of dock unions on all 
coasts for common contract de- 
mands, a common expiration date, 
‘national bargaining for all coasts 
and other solidarity moves to 
strengthen the hand of the long- 
shoremen on all fronts. 


STRUIK 


(Continued from Page 2) 


lective bargaining spokesman for. 
the dockers in the Port of New! 
York. | 

Bradley, commenting on the 
a was reportedly 
the ILA executive board, ‘said the claim to qualify. Thus, Philbrick’ 
| testimony on this point has appar- 


action had been taken to “stop the) 
fight” on the waterfront which “the| ently been rejected as false. 


| The Massachusetts Commission 


on Communism will expire Feb. 1 
| (Continued from Page 1) 


tunless extraordinary efforts are 
made to procure an extension, and 
this attemnt to have Struik fired 
and revive the hysteria 4round his 
case is the best it can produce to 
justify its continuation. The legality 


An impressive poem, taken from! 


F<? |the National Guardian some years! 0f such a commission whose real 
sam jago, is appended. It says that you! purpose is to recommend state sedi- 


bring people along with you not by, tion laws now outlawed by the 


: whipping or goading, but by tak-|U. S. Supreme Court, has been 


ing them at their own pace. |challenged by witnesses ever since 
| Major ceniributions yesterday, the Steve Nelson decision. 
included $100 from Cleveland's, 


a 


Freedom of the Press Commit-' AE A AC 


tee, and $25 from an individual 


point up how man has used the 


tree as a source of inspiration. Clevelander. The Ohians have 


turned in close to $1,600 so far| 
through steady contributions dur- 
ing the drive, have gone ahead 


or Fantasie achieves its pein 
‘f pose—the 100th anniversary of the 
re mee lage sind ‘composer's death hardly could 
York's Ci Center Ballet, not ui seer Geers Be reme cugsraes eet | 
+ ohne ej seth ok “Gerert 1. ke”, tian by these sensitively realized | of Michigan, which started with a. 
a te L2 W ogg: ggpe +] 'projections of two of his major pi-| ‘rush and quickly faded out. This 
ut also discusse their art With ano works (Columbia-ML5146). Boxing (4) 10. Eddie Machen vs $160 comes from a youth group 
~onmeng a b. 0 apt Of younger, lesser-known pia-| Joey Maxim—heavyweights ‘which wants a yeuth page in The 
New aed + erage oe her a Y nists, these recordings are stand- | Person to Person: Sen. Lehman—/| werker. © 
wag rot oe poltings ut W | onits for musicianly playing: Peter| guest; also Paul Douglas (2)! Chicagoans send in ‘$73.50; 
art. Himself be t. John Cia j;, | Katin and the London Symphony; 10:30. _ {there is- $5 from an old friend, ets Com Coll 
£ Bit U | ie ‘ di: coy 5 in’ Mendelssohn's undeservedly lit-| Wallace's Nightbeat (5) 11. Nor- pepnpi, to George Morris, who says’ He quoted Georgia s Gov. Griffin 
. “we Wal yo Sse tle-played first and second con-| man Thomas and Sam Levenson «Tyne a long time coming.”: 25 advising his state legislature 
another poets (Wa C Whitman $s) eertos (London-1453); volume two; Late Show: Saturdays Children}-y.3. jndeed . — no matter what any court 
contribution to American letters. lof Geza Anda’s recording ef Bar-| (2) 11:15. With John Garfield,| QO her contributions: may rule,” racial segregation would 
And when anthropologist Mar- tok’s bee =. — Claude Rains | Wonations include: ‘St. Paul, $1: be continued In Georgia. 
ulius Katchen in three 


garet Mead took up the origins of 35246). | ek ane jx} “By this declaration,” Wilkins 
political leadership, she based ber | Chopin pieces and Brahms vari- pear ‘Friends of W ashington aits., $195 declared, “Gov. Griffin was telling 


, iy Masterwork Hour—Artur Schnabel B’kkyn reader, $2; Garment work- ' 
discussion on her many years’ in-/ ations on a Handelian (London- pianist, Beethoven’s Concerto er, $5: Ida, New York, $5; East all the responsible elements in 
Georgia and. indeed, in the whole 


vestigation of primitive tribes. 1325); Eugene Malknin and the} No, 1 WNYC 9 am. Repeated Side, $10: Sam, B’klyn, $3; Pelham: 
A retrospective look at the year’s | Londen Philharmonia in = Rach-| 7 pn ‘P’kwav area, $10: A Bklyn Doc- | South, that they need not pay at- 

work in literature reveals programs maninoff's second concerto (Angel-| Symphonette WOR 7 tor, $25: Philadelphia, $5: Bronx,| tention to the courts.” 

on the wnitings and thinking of |}35396). Edward Morgan news WA80 7 HG, $5: Milwaukee, $5; W. Allis, | . 

Ben Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, ‘Metropolitan Museum of Art Con-|Wisc., A.S., $3; Found du Lac,|¢@ €peyvsmers EPie i212 

Henry James, Edward Lear, Lewis) Anyone who has ever wondered! cert WNYC 8:30 Wisc., $1.50: Upper East Side, $9;! ge 

Carroll, Emily Dieginson, Dylanj\if there are women composers, is| Heavyweight bout WRCA 10 Bath Beach, $17. "Ate FReree Crash 

Thomas, Joseph Conrad, Ivan! directed to two records of works of John Vandercook news WABC 10 ROME, N. Y. — Jan. 24. — All 

‘seven crewmen aboard a KC-97 air 


Turgenev, Feodor Dostoevsky andthe contemporary Peggy Glanville- MOVIES | 
85th . Philly ‘force tanker were killed when the 


William Faulkner. Hicks. One is her “Etruscan Con- Friendly Perusasion 
| “Cs, , certo” with Carlo Bussotti, piano, "WIE erie . 
In music and dance, “Camera oe Translux, and Uptown ai | plane crashed in the snow-covered 
‘ > i - ' i} a . - m . ws . £ 
adi, (Continued from Page 1) . Adirondack mountain foothill some 


Thee! ran the gamit fom the and, 2 chamber orchesta under! poets of Wimpole St 
classical to the modern. C tor | Vario: ach; ‘3 | . oe <a 7 
ric nsa@orr and = critic re ee aT ee Ten Commandments, Criterion PEP d si -ecerve! Force Base reported today. 
Kurt ist exnlai Mozart d in| Gymnopedies” by the Surinach- , oe ee ‘States and communities to preserve 
xplained Mozart, and in| \' Oedipus Rex, 55th St. Playhouse |}. 144g order and CARRS 
another program Gerry Mulligan| Conducted orchestra. All are tech-| wo. Geordie. Little Carne gic Jaw and order and to protect the, 
and his quartet gave forth with his tically polished and engaging mu-| we are All Murderers, Paris __|/i¥es and property of these inno-/ Demt@ Conference 
modern musical composition in-|SiC (MGM-E3357 & 3336). Lust for Life, Plaza cent victims, sat as well, the Presi-| . w, coe Jeu 4 — Tie 
dent of the’ United States will ordet Democrsiii ial Ciusiabiie 
the’ full power of the Federal ot onde today that more than 


— The curtain-raiser of Puccini's ie 
"ES f | Baby Doll, Victoria 
Symposium On , af 
Cn oe ee 1,000 Demecrats are expected to 


three one-act operas for one eve- 5» Strada SOnd St. Treidlest 
‘Waiting fer Godot’ a ee Around the World in 80 Days, Ri- |.) offenders of this proclamation ; 
: joncitig take part in a two-day social and 
Michael Myerberg’s new produc- raiser of a bloody little melodrama ‘economic conference at San Fran- 


tively, “Trpticyh,” i salso a_hair- voli 3 
immediately. 
. o jaf »” . when excit di , r ° ° : . 
tion of “Waiting for Godot,” will edly performed, as it is cisco neat 


Giant, Brooklyn Fox | 
be the controversial subject of a in a recording of Rome Opera Di +P 
Scr ats 


Seven Deadly Sins, 8th St. 
symposium to be held at the Barry-| principles, chorus and orchestra The Silent World, Loew's theatres 
more Theatre tonight (Friday), (RCA Victor-LM2057).. 
(Continued from Page 1) 
-said off the floor: 


in Manhattan, Bronx : | 2 
11:15 p.m., following the perform- Wt 1) A One a 
“There will be demands to give 


Seven Wonders of World—Cin- 
ance of Samuel Beckett’s comedy- 
us sufficient time to point out the Sandey Brookclsyss 


John Garfield is starred in the 
movie Saturday's Children.” re- 
vived on TV (Channel 2) to- | 
night (Friday) at 11:15 . 


(Continued from Page 1) 


zens from Alabama and Mississippi 
and Louisiana and South Carolina 
and Georgia and Virginia.” 
Wilkins stated that in addition 
to Eisenhower, no other federal, 
state er local official has uttered 
a word denouncing the segregation- 
iste. 


. . . 


se at 


Licia Albanese, who recently 
sang her 200th “Butterfly” at the 
Metropolitan Opera, has a collec- 


DRAMA 


arama, Warner 
drama. 
Measure for Measure, Phoenix 


Guests on the panel will include 
leading drama critics and other au- 
thorities on the theatre, drama and 
ov suse professors from colleges 
and universities in and around New 
York City, and foremost psychia- 
trists. | 

Admission to the pro and con 
discussion on the unusual play will 
be free and seating will be a first- 
come, first-served basis. Patrons at 
the Friday evening perlormance 
will be invited to remain for the 

urtain forum, The plays clos- 
es Saturday after six performanes. 

One of the liveliest of the “Go- 
dot” symposiums was conducted in 
Boston following a _— perform- 
ance of the new production, which 
features an all-Negro cast, headed 
by Earle Hyman, Rex Ingram, 
Mantan Moreland and Geoffrey 
Holder. — 


€4 


i|tion record called “Albanese Sings 
‘Puccini’ which displays in defini- 
'tive fullness her affinity for that 
‘composer. There are 13 arias (three 
from “Butterfly”) from eight Puc- 


Purple Dust, Cherry Lane 

Candide, Martin Beck 

Long Day's Journey Into Night, 
Helen Hayes © 

Bells Are Ringing,. Shubert 


cini operas, including two little- 
‘known ones, “Le Villi” and “La 
Rondine.” 


Reok Notes 


Liberty Book Club will distribute 
.as its February selection William 
Howell's “Back of History,” de- 
scribed as a “one volume story” 
of man’s climb “from savagery to 
civilization.” The author, professor 
of anthropology at the University 
of Wisconsin, is the grandson of 
the noted’ American novelist-critic, 
William Dean Howells. Liberty 
'Book Club describes “Back of His- 
tory” as a book written for the lay- 


‘Volpone, Rooftop Theatre 


DR. HERSHEL MEYER, author and lec- 
turer, speaks on the Middle Bast and 
Eisenhower Doctrine. Dora Teitelbaum, 
noted Yiddish peet, will do. recitations. 
Sunday eve. Jan. 27, 8 p.m. Brighton Cen- 
ter, 3200 Coney Island Ave., Breoklyn. 


true nature of this iniquitous bill.” | 

Rep. Howard Smith (D-Va) had. 
nothing to say about the latest de- 
velopments, but he has joined other 
Dixiecrats in urging southern gov- 


Easter, 4th St. Playhouse 


Take a Giant Step, Jan Hus Audit. 
Major Barbara, Morosco 

My Fair Lady, Hellinger Theatre 
Three Penny Opera, Theatre de 


Lys. 
Diary of Anne Frank, Cort Theater 
Inherit the Wind, National | 
Waltz of Toreadors; Coronet 
No Time For Sergeants, Alvin 
Me! Candido, Greenwich Mews 
Mr. Wonderful, Broadway 
Separate Tabies, Music Box 
Lil Abner, St. James 
The Cart, Plymouth 
Twelfth Night, Shakespearewrights, 


man, notable for its “humanism.” 


264 W. 87 St... 


‘mand full hearings. This develop- 
jaoont in the House is a counter- 


ernors and attorneys-general to de- 


- Classified Ads 


—— 


part of the law in Senate by Sen. a 


James O. Eastland to strangle CiVE) sie oa oe aoe 
rights bills with committee fili- | of young children for Saturday, Feb. 9th, 
busters ' jin order to get to the DAILY WORKER 


, ae sitters ly for jobs 
Rep. Celler said he didn’t think at’ hon Leora 


BA 
home of your nearest neighbor who 


the hearing would appréciably de- »25_® small child. 
lay action on the bills, and he said FOR SALE 


tu +) G.E. WALL CLOCK with built-in timer and 
he could not refuse the souther with built-in tmer and 


representatives who demanded | Fed. Tax. Standard Brand Dist., 143 


; offic; | Fourth Ave. (13th.é 14th Sts.) 
time for officials of southern states Fourth Av One hour free-parking 


to testify. He warned, however, : ; ———~ 
that persons who testified on the| a — —— ee 
same bill last year would not, be, MOVIN) Sorats. te. weekends, .cconeusi 

heard by the committee this year cai, Buaget Mov 3-3788. 
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New York, Friday, January 25, 1957 


Casey has hench worries, 
rivals arent fooled a bit 


Casey Stengel of the Yankees is worrying again about the “lack of bench strength” 
but his harassed American League rivals aren't fooled a bit. When the old master assem- 
bles his World Champs in Florida next month, he'll be counting noses on baseball's most 


versatile team. He could, in fact,' 
switch every one of last year's so- 
called regulars to a new position 
and still wind up with an outfit 
favored to win the flag. 

Only a few Yankees are one- 
position players and therein lies 
one of the vital keys to Stengel’s 
fantastic success as a Yankee man- 
aver with seven pennants in eight 
years. 

According to veteran infielder 
Cerry Coleman, “Stengel uses the 


iwo-platoon system but sometimes. 


it feels like 20 platoons.” 

It he could think up a good rea- 
son to do it—and it may be only 
a matter of time—Casey could shift 
has pawns this way and still not 
lose much: 


Leftfielder Elston Howard to 
catcher, rightfielder Hank Bauer 
to first base, shortstop Gil Mc- 
Dougald to second base, second 
baseman Billy Martin to shortstop, 
first baseman Bill Skowron to third 
base, catcher Yogi Berra to right- 
field, center fielder Mickey Mantle 
into leftfield as a troubleshooter, 
first baseman-outfielder Joe Col- 
lins to center field. 


At one time or another wt 


their Major League careers, eac 


of those Yankees has proved he 
can handle a “strange” position. 

Berra was a right fielder while 
he was learning to catch. Mantle 
was a rightfielder while Joe Di- 
Maggio was on the club. Collins 
and Howard are alternated at two 
the mood __ strikes 


positions as 


Stengel. 


baseman for five big league sea- 


sons, never played shortstop until 
he took the job from Phil Rizzuto 
last year. Mantle could play short 
or third base in a pinch and so 


can Martin. 

Among the other Yankees, Cole- 
‘man can and has played all infield 
positions except first base, third 
baseman Andy Carey can do the 
same, outfielder Irv Noren played 
first base for a time at Washington 
and pitcher Tommy Byrne, a good 
“onag hitter, also can play first 

ase, 

Enos Slaughter, a _rightfielder 
most of his baseball life, turned 
to left for the Yankees last\ year 
and while he had his troubles out 
there the job was his most of the 


—_—_—— 


time. 


ee ——— 
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Brooks sign 


McDougald, a second and third 


at the team in person he wept 
mightily about its lack of Tsk 9 
but all he really lacks is a solid 
socker like Johnny Mize for pinch- 
hit duty. 

The rest of his champs are ver- 
satile enough to cover almost any! 
emergency Stengel’s fertile mind 
could imagine. 


The last time Casey took a Jook in a ten-rounder. 


me 


Two rookies 


The Brooklyn Dodgers . an- 
nounced today that Lawrence Ian-; 
nicelli, a 20-year-old pitcher from) 
Brooklyn Prep, has been signed to. 
a contract with their Hornell, N. Y. 
farm club in the Pony League and 
that shortstop Napoleon Savinon of 
the Dominican Republic has been 
signed to play with Reno of the 
Class C California League. Scout 
Al Campanis signed both men. 


FIGHTS RESUME 
AT M.S.G, FEB. 1 

Boxing will resume at Madison 
Square Garden Feb. 1 when Yama 


Bahama of Bimini in the Bahama 
Islands meets Isaac Logart of Cuba 


— 


ee 


Food eee 
Drinks... 
and all! 


sSAIVIIGOUL SOT, 
B4Ij}S9GI1IO SIT puev jopng ssor 
+ 7246iu ye Suisuep % 
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$1.65 


CHATEAU GARDENS, 105 E. Houston Street, N. Y. C. 


Auspices: N, Y. Freedom of Press Comm., 35 E. 12th St., N. Y. C. 


(The Committee has invited all Out-of-Town Delegates to the Nat’l Convention of 
| Party to be its Guests at this Daily 


; | 
' 


Saturday Eve., Feb. 9th 
Daily Worker - - - - 


TABLE RESERVE — $3.00 


Worker Anniversary celebration ) 


the Communist 


ww _ 


fi Cal.; and Hammond, Ind. 
3 dates, Henshel said. _ 
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ON THE SPORTS INEGRATION FRONT 


SPORTS INTEGRATION is the news again down South. This 
time in the land of sunshine and the land of peaches—to be more 
accurate in Florida and Georgia—to be more positive, in the land 
of Tallahasse and Atlanta bus struggles. ) ; 

In Georgia, a bill patterned after the notorious Louisiana, law, 
had been introduced in the state. legislature which would forbid 
interracial athletic or social events, | 

If the legislators are stupid enough to pass the bill, minor 
league baseball would face disaster in Georgia where it is very 
plentiful. Many franchises, including the Class A South Atlantic 
League, use Negro players. Major League exhibition games would 


also have to bypass the state. 


This bill was also introduced in 1955, but soberness prevailed 
and it was defeated. 

In Florida, the University of- Florida is having troubles with. 
its football schedule. The university is being forced to keep teams 
with Negro players off its schedule, head coach and athletic di- 
rector, Bob Woodruff said, admitting that the University would 
like to play them. 

“We won't be playing a lot of teams we would like to sched- 
ule,” Woodruff declared, “particularly West Coast teams, because 
they have Negro players: and we cannot have home and home 
contracts with them.” . 

Florida opens against U.C.L.A. in California next season, but 
doesn’t have a home and home-contract with the Bruins who usually 
feature many Negroes on the roster. 

This would remain a problem until the “intergration problem 
is settled,” Woodrutt declared. 

He’s right. But it can be settled with ease— 


INTEGRATE! 
| . 

MOVING further North to Washington, D. C., the Washington 
Redskins grid team and the Washington Senators baseball club, are 
being threatened with a boycott by Negro fans as a result of their 
alleged discrimination policies. 

Capitol city fans are fed up with George Preston Marshall and 
other owners of the Skins, not finding it possible to hire Negro 
gridders. The bias charge against the Skin owners was given sub- 
stance when sportscaster, Harry Wismer, who himself owns a piece 
of the Skins, recently criticized the Skins management for not having 
Negro players on the roster. : 


The case of the Senators is a little more complex, since they. 
have colored players on the roster from South America. In the past, 
this has thwarted a full-scale blast against the Senators’ management, 
but now, Negro fans say they are convinced. that the Washington 
club bars hiring native-born Negro Americans. 

Negro fans have already been ignoring;the two teams, except 
when other clubs appear, but they are currently threatening an 
official, full-scale boycott action. 

ON ANOTHER front, Jackie Robinson, recently in Detroit, 
took the opportunity to express “puzzlement” at the fact there are 


| no Negroes on the Detroit Tigers and Detroit Lions. The Tigers we 


all know about—but the Lions are not similarly situated. They have 
had Negro players in past. years—though only a few—and have 
drafted others whom they lost to the Canadian loop.  (AIl- 
American guard Calvin Jone of Iowa, killed recently in the tragic 
plane crash in Canada in Dec., was a Lions draft pick in 1955). 
I'm not certain, but I think halfback Milt Davis was a member of the 
team last season, at least for a while. 


| PITCHING HELP FOR THE REDS? 


THE MUSCLEMEN Cincinnati Reds, seeking to improve their 
moundstaft for the coming pennant race, are pinning a lot of hopes 
on right-hander Warren Hacker to become another Sal Maglie. 
Hacker, a six-year veteran in the League was acquired by the Reds 
in a post-season trade which brought Hacker, infielder Don Hoak 
and outfielder Pete Whisenant to the Reds -in exchange for third- 
baseman Ray Jablonski and pitcher Elmer Singleton. 

Last season, Hacker compiled a dismal 3-13 record with the 
Cubs, but the Reds are expecting a comeback a Ja Brooks Lawrence, 
early season bellwether of the Cincy hurling staff let go by the Cards 
who had given up on him. . | 

In his six-year career, Hacker was figured as a good pitcher with 
a lot of bad luck. In 1952, he had a 15-9 record, his best in the 
majors, and even then lost well-pitched games as his mates failed 
to get runs. 

He had the worst record in the majors in 1953, with a 12-19 
score, but lost nine games straight during which his earned run 
average was 2.70. During one consecutive string of 29-2/3 innings, 
the Cubs didn’t score him a single run. 

One of Hacker’s difficulties, a recurrent blister on one finger of 
his pitching hand, is reported to have been cleared up for the com- 
ing campaign. If he can return to his 1952 pitching form, the Reds 
will be hard to beat indeed. 

- | 

THE 12-MAN Israeli Olympic basketball team,- erroneously 
reported to arrive last Monday, landed Wednesday instead for a one- 
month exhibition tour of the U.S. : 

Their first game is scheduled in the Garden, Feb. 3, against 
Yeshiva University. They will prep for the game at West Point, 


| returning to New York this coming Sunday to apear on a National 


TV show and to be guests at the annual award dinner of the B'nai 
Sports Lodge where coach Elmer Ripley will be honored. 


Sponsored by the U. S. Committee for Sports in Israel, chaired 
Harry D. Henshel, chairman, the Isreali tour includes: 
Feb. 10, at Boston vs Boston College; Feb. 13, at Pittsburgh vs 
Carnegie Tech; Feb. 14, at Detroit vs University of Michigan all-star 
raduate team; Feb. 20, at San Francisco, vs San Francisco Olympic 
lub; Feb. 25, at Los Angeles vs Los Angeles State Colege: Feb. if 
at Baltimore vs Baltimore City Colege; March 8, at Newark vs 


Seton Hall. | | 
Games are tentatively scheduled for Miami, Fla.; San Diego, 
No opponents have been chosen for those 


tani 3 — “vee 


